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354 Modern Italian Poets. [April, 

" And over thee, my own delight, 
Watch that sweet Mother, day and night, 
To whom the exiles consecrate 
Altar and heart in every fate. 
By her name I have called my little girl ; 
But on life's sea, in the tempest's whirl, 
Thy helpless mother, my darling, may 
Only tremble and only pray ! 

" Sleep, sleep, sleep ! my baby dear ; 
Dream of the light of some sweet star. 
Sleep, sleep ! and I will keep 
Thoughtful vigils above thy sleep. 
O, in the days that are to come, 
With unknown trial and unknown doom, 
Thy little heart can ne'er love me 
As thy mother loves and shall love thee ! " 



Art. II. — British Finance in 1816. 

Lord Liverpool's administration, at the close of the great 
French war, contained perhaps not a single member endowed 
with less originating power than Mr. Vansittart, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The twenty-three years during which that 
struggle had raged almost without intermission had seen many 
men in succession attempting, after their own fashion, to sus- 
tain the enormous and rapidly increasing burden under which 
the resources of England were strained to exhaustion. Mr. 
Pitt, who, in spite of all that may be said, was great as a 
finance minister, even in his errors, Mr. Addington, Lord 
Henry Petty, and Mr. Spencer Perceval had, one after another, 
tried their ingenuity, not in restoring order to the finances, for 
they all found any such purpose far beyond their powers, but 
in holding England back from the brink of national bankruptcy. 
When, in 1812, Mr. Perceval was assassinated, and Lord Liv- 
erpool became the First Lord of the Treasury, it was not sup- 
posed that so weak an administration could long sustain the 
weight of the public interests ; and Mr. Vansittart seems to 
have been placed at the head of the Exchequer rather in the 
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expectation that the position would not he permanent, than 
with any idea that he might become the most important mem- 
ber of the government. Nominally, indeed, the financial policy 
of the country was under the control of the Prime Minister, 
and the whole administratiqn was responsible for its direction. 
But Lord Liverpool was himself not a great man, and Lord 
Castlereagh, whose ability was really considerable, gave, as 
could scarcely have been otherwise, his whole attention to his 
own department of foreign affairs. Nevertheless, weak as it 
was in 1812, this administration brought the war to its conclu- 
sion, placing Great Britain in a position more powerful and 
commanding than she ever had held before, of probably will 
ever hold again. But the close of this long struggle, and the 
settlement at last effected by the treaty of Vienna, changed 
with great rapidity the task of the English government. Ques- 
tions of internal policy sprang into surpassing interest and 
prominence ; and while Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh 
were still occupied in maintaining British influence on the 
Continent at the same point to which they had raised it in 
1815, the movement had already begun among the people, 
which, fifty years later, ended in the official avowal of the use- 
lessness and mischief of the traditional foreign policy of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Vansittart was not a person of so much consequence 
that it has been thought worth while to publish his papers ; and 
we cannot now learn whether he was in any way conscious of 
the enormous duties which the close of the war threw upon 
him, — duties which would have overtasked Pitt himself, and 
which Huskisson and Peel made the foundation of their great 
reputations, while a host of inferior men were buried under 
the weight. Even now it is impossible to draw up a clear 
statement of the condition of English finances in 1816. It is 
impossible to determine with certainty even the simplest of all 
the facts, — the amount of the debt. If, therefore, the follow- 
ing account of English financial affairs appears iinintelligible to 
the reader, there is only one consideration to be offered in its 
excuse. This account is difficult to understand, and may con- 
tain errors ; but there can be no possible doubt that a clear and 
positive statement would be quite unworthy of belief. 
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The Parliamentary Paper No. 443 of the session of 1858 
gives an official return of the amount of the public debt of the 
United Kingdom for every year since that debt has had an 
existence. There is excellent reason to doubt whether the 
sums given are in the majority of cases more than approxima- 
tions to the truth ; but there seems to be no reason to expect 
greater exactness from any other source. The following may, 
therefore, be assumed as a fair statement of the national debt 
of Great Britain in 1816, the first year after the return of 
peace. 





Great 
Britain. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


Funded Debt. 

Three per cent Reduced Annuities .... 
Three per cent Consolidated Annuities . . 
Three per cent " " (Germany) 
Three per cent " " (Portugal) 

Total 

Unfunded Debt. 


£ 
11,686,800 

14,814,085 

136,181,688 

74,935,719 

164,701,456 
382,447,774 

5,731,192 
534,712 

1,000,000 


£ 

2,169,231 

10,579,485 

789,785 

10,740,014 


£ 

11,686,800 

2,169,231 

14,814,085 

146,761,173 

75,725,504 

10,740,014 

164,701,456 

382,447,774 

5,731,192 

534,712 

1,000,000 


792,033,426 

41,441,900 
787,400 


24,278,515 


816,311,941 


2,497,808 


41,441,900 

2,497,808 
787,400 




Total 

Grand Total . . . . 


42,229,300 


2,497,808 


44,727,108 


834,262,726 


26,776,323 


861,039,049 



The nominal capital was, therefore, about eight hundred and 
sixty million pounds ; and in January, 1816, six months after 
Waterloo, the three per cents stood at 60 in the market. It 
must, however, be stated at the outset, and always borne in 
mind, that the funded debt of Great Britain cannot be rightly 
represented by a statement of the nominal amount of capital 
supposed to be involved. One nation borrows money, and, by 
the terms of the contract, engages to repay the whole sum lent, 
and fixes a time for the repayment. Another nation borrows 
without the profession of any intention ever to return the capi- 
tal at all ; and Great Britain's whole funded debt was contracted 
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in this manner. In technical language, the government sells 
annuities, and no purchaser is either in law or in equity entitled 
to demand more than his stipulated annual interest upon the 
sum which he has lent. No man can ever claim of right any 
part of the principal of the public funds. It is true, however, 
that there are two sorts of annuities, which must be clearly dis- 
tinguished. The perpetual annuities, in which heading the 
mass of the funds belong, are also called redeemable, because, 
whenever they rise above par in the market, and it accordingly 
becomes profitable to pay them off by borrowing the money at 
a lower rate of interest, there is nothing in the contract which 
forbids the operation ; and accordingly this has been regularly 
done, until now the whole debt has been consolidated in three 
per cents, and may at any time be reduced still lower, should 
they rise above par. But the terminable annuities are not 
redeemable, and depend oh an entirely different principle. 

These terminable annuities are of two kinds, — those for 
lives and those for a term of years. They bear a higher rate of 
interest, calculated according to special tables, so that the life 
annuities terminate absolutely with the life of the holder, and 
the others at some fixed time, according to the specified terms 
of the contract. The so-called long annuities, for instance, 
were fixed to terminate in 1860. This system of terminable 
annuities has, therefore, the advantage of securing the extinc- 
tion of the loan at a very moderate annual charge, so that the 
tax-payers are unconscious that they are in fact paying off every 
year a portion of the capital, as well as the interest of the debt. 
This was at one time a favorite scheme in English finance, and 
there were several forms of terminable annuities, the principle 
of the self-extinguishing character of the debt remaining the 
same throughout. Although this plan of borrowing is accom- 
panied by a higher rate of annual charge than is necessary 
when borrowing on a perpetual annuity, it was usually made 
very light by granting the annuity for a long term of years. 
Thus, an annuity for a hundred years is the same thing to most 
persons as an annuity forever ; and it is also nearly the same 
by calculation, its value at four per cent being twenty-four and 
a half years' purchase, and therefore only a half-year's purchase 
less than an annuity forever. It has been contended that the 
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whole debt ought to have been contracted in this form, and 
possibly, if the government had begun so, it might have suc- 
ceeded ; but in practice the public naturally prefer, where the 
choice is given them, the perpetual investment. These termi- 
nable annuities were also objected to, reasonably or not, on the 
ground that they encouraged the popular tendency to improvi- 
dence. 

The unfunded debt, also, is not fairly represented as capital. 
Exchequer bills were habitually used to some extent, in antici- 
pation of revenue that could not be immediately collected. Far 
the larger portion, however, was really so much debt, which 
had to be ultimately paid off or funded. Large sums were 
usually voted upon them towards the conclusion of each ses- 
sion of Parliament, particularly in time of war, to answer exi- 
gencies of the public service. 

It is, therefore, the charge of the debt alone which is the true 
measure of the liabilities of Great Britain. The same authority 
which has been already quoted states this charge to have been, 
in 1816, as follows : — 





Great. 
Britain. 


Ireland. 


Total. 


Funded Debt. 


£ 
27,233,994 


£ 
1,044,928 


£ 
28,278,922 




1,359,436 
230,000 

199,845 

43,677 


16,731 
44,924 


1,359,436 

230,000 

199,845 

16,731 

88,601 








Interest of Stock for Redemption of Land 
Tax 


1,832,958 


61,655 


1,894,613 


3,815 
284,674 




3,815 
284,674 




Unfunded Debt. 
Exchequer Bills issued in anticipation of 


29,355,441 


1,106,583 


30,462,024 


1,971,699 
39,370 

47,635 


124,890 


2,096,589 
39,370 

47,635 


Grand Total . . 


2,058,704 


124,890 


2,183,594 


31,414,145 


1,231,473 


32,645,618 



We may begin, therefore, with the assumption, that the capi- 
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tal of the national debt amounted, in 1816, to the sum of 
£861,040,000, bearing an annual burden of £32,645,618. 

The regular annual expenses of the government amounted to 
nearly the same sum as the charge of the debt. The whole 
amount which was required to be raised by taxation, in the 
year subsequent to the war, was about £61,000,000. Many 
years afterwards, when the popular cry for economy had exer- 
cised its full power, and circumstances had allowed a consider- 
able reduction to be effected in the charge for interest of the 
debt, the annual expenditure of the country sank as low as 
£47,000,000 ; but the first peace budget was one of more than 
sixty millions sterling. 

This immense burden was levied on a population which prob- 
ably did not exceed twenty million souls ; and of this number 
fully six millions were Irish. But Ireland was bankrupt. So 
bad was her financial condition, that, after every effort, she 
found herself unable to meet by taxation even the charge of 
her debt. That charge amounted, in 1815, to £6,370,000 ; 
while the net revenue paid into the Irish exchequer was little 
more than £5,000,000. It was not to Ireland that the people 
of Great Britain could look for the faintest assistance in the 
support of their common credit. 

There remained a population of fourteen millions in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and of this number it is hardly rash to 
say that one half contributed little to the payment of taxes. 
The warehouses were choked with goods, for which no market 
was to be found. The price of grain had fallen from five and 
six pounds sterling the quarter down to two pounds and a half, 
bringing distress to every farmer in the kingdom. More than 
£6,000,000 were annually raised, by local taxation, for the 
support or relief of the poor in England and Wales alone. Un- 
der these circumstances, it seems a liberal allowance to suppose 
that the whole weight of an annual taxation of £60,000,000 
fell practically upon not more than ten millions of people ; and 
from these, in 1815, the government had actually succeeded 
in grinding £72,000,000. But even allowing that the whole 
fourteen millions contributed in just proportion, the burden of 
taxation is terrible to consider, when the vast mass of poverty 
and pauperism is taken into the account. 
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The income returns of Great Britain for the year 1815 "give 
the following result : — 

Customs . . . . . . £10,487,522 

Excise 26,562,432 

Property Tax 14,318,572 

Assessed Taxes .... 6,214,987 

Land Tax 1,079,993 

Stamps 5,865,413 

Post-Office 1,548,000 

Miscellaneous 366,867 

Total . . . £66,4437786 

To this total, about £5,000,000 is to be added on account of 
Ireland, which still had an exchequer, and even a currency, 
distinct from that of Great Britain. It must also be mentioned, 
that the distinction between customs and excise was merely 
nominal, and did not indicate the nature of the taxes. The 
transfers from one to the other head seem to have been arbi- 
trary ; and, as the same article frequently paid both an excise 
and a customs duty, it was more convenient that one board 
should collect the whole. 

More than half of the revenue was produced by the excise 
and customs. It was, therefore, of paramount importance that 
these two branches should be carefully fostered, simplified, and 
systematized. "When Mr. Pitt assumed the control of the 
finances, after the American war of independence, he found 
the customs in a state of such inextricable confusion, that the 
most experienced merchants were unable to foresee what would 
be the amount of duty affecting the articles they were import- 
ing, or to know the course to be followed in entering or clear- 
ing their vessels. In the midst of a chaos of contradictory 
statutes, irreconcilable systems, and arbitrary regulations, the 
inheritance of a century of bad government, the clerks of the 
custom-house ruled with supreme authority over the whole 
commerce of Great Britain. Among the measures by which 
Mr. Pitt gained his right to be considered the greatest of Eng- 
lish administrators, the one which did away with this state of 
things was by no means the least in value. In 1787 he suc- 
ceeded in carrying through Parliament ail act abolishing all 
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the existing duties, and substituting in their place single duties 
on each article, according to a regular tariff, which was still 
further assisted by a reform in the method of transacting busi- 
ness in the custom-house. 

But the new system had scarcely produced all its beneficent 
results, when the French war broke out; and for twenty-three 
years Parliament piled one customs law upon another, until 
the old confusion reigued in the custom-house as absolutely as 
ever before. The same article paid duty repeatedly, — now to 
the customs, now to the excise. The laws were without a sys- 
tem, and incapable of being classed under any imaginable plan. 
There were bounties or drawbacks upon half the articles of 
commerce or production. Fees were multiplied to excess. 
Five hundred different statutes regulated the customs alone. 
A complete and vigorous measure was urgently required for 
the consolidation of the customs laws ; and the example of Mr. 
Pitt made the neglect of the step by any subsequent government 
all the more obvious and inexcusable. 

This, however, was a part of the situation which lay nearest 
the light, and was most easily reached. It concerned only the 
form of collecting the taxes ; and the real difficulties of the 
case extended throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
system of taxation itself. There seems to have been scarcely 
a fragment of the English revenue laws which was not marked 
by peculiar faults of its own, besides sharing in the radical 
vices that lay at the foundation of almost all of them. The 
principal exceptions which modern writers appear to have made 
in this sweeping condemnation of the old system are those of 
the house and land taxes, and the property or income tax, as 
the most economical and the most just that existed. But these 
required a degree of reform and alteration which would almost 
have converted them into new taxes. 

It is unquestionable that the nation, apart from the form of 
its burdens, was very much over-taxed. The most ordinary 
and necessary articles of consumption were overloaded with 
duties. The case of the salt duties was a notorious example 
of this evil. The natural cost of salt was less than eightpence 
the bushel, while the law required fifteen shillings on each 
bushel, raising its price to about twenty-two times its value. 
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The same objection ran through most of the excise duties. It 
was, however, comparatively a simple difficulty ; and although 
it needed prompt and effective correction, no very high intel- 
lectual power was required to arrive at the remedy, so long as 
the question of protection was not involved. 

But it was rare indeed that the question of protection could 
be kept out of any projected improvement in English taxation 
at that time. Protection coiled like a tangled cord around 
and over and through every portion of British finance. The re- 
formers, who, with no enmity to the long-established principle 
of protecting home industry, still wished to relax a little here 
and there the strain of taxation, which was tearing the very 
muscles out of the bodies of their poorer fellow-countrymen, 
tugged now at one projecting evil of the vast system, and now 
at another ; but wherever they came, they found the whole 
mass, confused and chaotic as it was, bound hard and fast in 
the inextricable meshes of protection. Some alarmed interest 
6prang out of the darkness to cry shame, and to excite popular 
hatred against them at the very moment when they were hop- 
ing at last to have a chance of stirring the phlegmatic govern- 
ment and the wretchedly indifferent Parliament into taking a 
step which could by no possibility harm any living creature. 

Everything was protected. Every petty interest of the coun- 
try had its rag of protection, — not merely against the genius 
or activity or superior circumstances of a foreign rival, but 
against allied branches of industry at home. Tiles complained 
if slates were untaxed. Wool was jealous of cotton. The 
brain of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was racked by hope- 
less efforts to maintain a proper equilibrium between home 
industries, while protecting them all against the foreigner. 
The irresistible logic of the principle was really carried out to 
that extent from which tamer modern protectionists shrink. 
One part of the United Kingdom was protected from the other. 
The products of English industry were protected from the 
rivalry of Ireland, and the manufactures and produce of Ire- 
land were only admitted under suitable precautions into Eng- 
land. It is true, that the policy was, in this particular case, 
pursued with somewhat superfluous energy, since not only were 
heavy duties exacted for the protection of manufactures which 
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actually existed in Ireland, but also for that of some which did 
not exist at all, and never had existed, and which a moderate 
degree of knowledge of the subject would have shown never 
could exist ; so that the Irish people enjoyed, through a long 
series of years, the most favorable of possible opportunities for 
observiug the operation of a thoroughly efficient protective sys- 
tem of their own choice. 

Nor was this all. Besides the protection granted to each in- 
dustry against its neighbor, besides that which built a wall 
between the different states of the same empire, and besides 
that which guarded them all against the foreigner, the Brit- 
ish system undertook to protect one foreign nation from an- 
other ; and this was even regarded as a masterpiece of states- 
manship. A brilliant example of this form of protection was 
furnished in the case of Portugal. For an entire century, down 
to 1831, the British people were condemned to drink the vint- 
age of Portugal, in order to protect both countries against the 
superior attractions of French wine. 

But even as regarded the ordinary and almost universally 
accepted practice of protecting home industry against the for- 
eigner, the system of 1816 was far in advance of the mild con- 
ceptions of 1866. The statesmen of that day shrank from no 
consequence of their theory. It was not enough to lay protec- 
tive duties of sixty or a hundred per cent on rival enterprise. 
It was not even enough to tax at the rate of fifty per cent as a 
manufactured article the very mummies that were imported 
from Egypt, lest they should interfere with the British product. 
If the principle was good at all, it was held to be good to the 
extent of absolute prohibition ; and as, on the one hand, the 
law required that the Englishman who had been so unlucky 
as to die could only go to his grave in a winding-sheet of 
British woollen, so it was enacted, that any man, duke or beg- 
gar, who might be suspected of wearing or possessing even a 
silk handkerchief of foreign manufacture was liable to have it 
taken from his neck or his pocket, or to have his house entered 
and ransacked from garret to cellar. There was an element of 
the most intolerable tyranny inherent in the very nature of the 
prohibitive laws. 

It might be supposed that difficulties and confusion enough 
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•would have resulted from such a revenue system. But in point 
of fact, there was nothing peculiarly strange or remarkable in 
it. Similar principles lay at the base of almost every financial 
theory at that time, and the countries of Europe, and even 
of America, accepted them as their rule of action. It was 
here that the British system began to show itself in its own 
strength ; but it was only when the colonial and navigation 
laws were added to the over-taxation and to the eccentricities 
of ordinary protection, that confusion became confounded, and 
absurdity ran riot in the English statute-book. The principle 
which then lay at the bottom of the colonial system was, that 
the colonies existed for the benefit of the mother country ; and 
the successful protest of the North American Colonies, in their 
war of independence, had not yet succeeded in convincing 
Great Britain of the radical error of this theory. No ships but 
British ships could enter the ports of a British colony, and no 
market but the English market was open to the colonists. The 
West Indian sugar-planter was obliged to send his produce to 
England for sale. He might perhaps have gained something 
had he refined it before shipment ; but the British refiner would 
have suffered, and the British mercantile marine must have the 
benefit of the bulkier freight. In return, he was obliged to 
receive only British goods, or goods which had passed through 
Great Britain. But the West Indian colonies were dependent 
upon the nearer ports of the United States for many of the 
very necessaries of life ; and the negroes died of hunger when 
those ports were closed. This necessity of obtaining food was 
alone the cause of a slight relaxation in the law, by which a 
limited trade was permitted in certain articles, from certain 
ports, by a certain class of vessels, with the United States. On 
the other hand, if the price of colonial sugar was twice or more 
than twice that of the foreign, as was sometimes the case, the 
British public were required to pay the additional tax of sev- 
eral millions sterling annually for the benefit of the colonial 
system. 

The timber trade with the Canadian colonies was a still more 
curious example of British protection and its complications. 
It was undisputed that the timber of Norway was not only the 
easiest to procure and the cheapest, but also much the best in 
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the market. But the interests of the colonies required prote c 
tion, and the British marine was accordingly built of inferior 
material. The reformers demanded the abolition of this mis- 
chievous system, and called upon the shipping interest to join 
in obtaining its repeal. The ship-owners refused. They re- 
sisted desperately every attempt to reopen the Norway timber 
trade ; and their argument was, that, as the naval power of 
Great Britain demanded a numerous merchant marine as its 
basis, and as the timber trade with Canada supplied an enor- 
mously bulky freight, and required long and frequent voyages, 
it would be a violation of the very first principles of British 
policy to allow their ships to be built of the best timber. The 
liberal members of Parliament, irritated at this extravagant 
taxation of the nation for what they considered a gross piece of 
jobbing, tried to reduce the argument to the absurd, and indig- 
nantly declared that Parliament had better at once enact by 
law that the Newcastle colliers, instead of bringing their coal 
direct to London, should sail " north about " to their market, 
and make a preliminary tour around the United Kingdom. 
The answer to the attempted sarcasm was quick and decisive. 
The ship-owners retorted, without hesitating, that, although it 
must indeed be admitted that the Newcastle colliers were allowed 
by law to choose the shortest and easiest route to London, still 
it was not to be supposed that even here the shipping interests 
had been overlooked. The laws practically forbade the use of 
the inland and cheapest transit from the nearer mines, with the 
single object of encouraging and developing the coastwise ship- 
ping in the interest of the national marine. 

A protective system so logically perfect, so rigid in its obedi- 
ence to a single purpose, so universal in its scope, so minute in 
its application, contains elements almost of grandeur. The 
ruling class of Englaud appeared in it as the masters of the 
world. Around them and in harmony with them stood the 
English nation. The colonies existed for their benefit. Allied 
nations were made use of for their purposes, and the rest of 
mankind were their enemies. It is literally true, that, if the 
British Parliament had at this time possessed the power to pro- 
tect the interests of the people of the United Kingdom and its 
colonial dependencies by causing every other existing nation to 

vol. civ. — no. 215. 24 
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be annihilated from the surface of the earth, an enactment to 
that effect would have been only the logical sequence of its 
whole system of legislation. 

It is of course impossible even to conjecture what was the 
actual cost to the citizen of this indirect taxation. But there 
is one means of showing how grievously it all pressed upon the 
public, and how intolerable it would have been if the power of 
the government could have enforced it. 

There is a strange law of finance, which has fixed a limit to 
indirect taxation, and decreed that, where the line is passed, a 
new agent shall intervene for the protection of a misgoverned 
people and the vindication of the laws of statesmanship. At a 
certain point, the smuggler appears and rescues the nation from 
its burdens. The extent to which smuggling is carried is, 
therefore, the measure of bad revenue systems. 

In England in 1816 there was no limit to the activity of the 
smugglers. From Kent to Dorset and Devonshire, the whole 
line of the coast swarmed with them, and wherever they came 
the sympathies of the people were with them. Coast guards were 
multiplied in every direction. The army itself was employed 
in the service of the custom-house. The severity of the penalties 
was terrible ; yet any gentleman in London could, at ten days' 
or a fortnight's notice, obtain any prohibited article from the 
Continent, at thirty per cent advance upon its cost there. For- 
eign silks were prohibited ; but, in spite of the prohibition, they 
were to be seen in every haberdasher's shop in England, and 
in the very Houses of Parliament. Mr. Hume, the well-known 
member for Aberdeen, when arguing once against the absurd- 
ity of these protective laws, " produced his bandana handker- 
chief before the very eyes of the House, and, having trium- 
phantly unfurled the standard of smuggling, blew his nose in it, 
and deliberately returned it to his pocket." The only vindica- 
tion of the offended majesty of the law attempted by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer consisted in his reminding Mr. Hume 
that any member of the House had an absolute right to seize 
that bandana handkerchief and export it to a foreign country. 
" Upon every information laid under this prohibitive law," 
said Mr. Huskisson in 1826, " the chances are, that the in- 
former and the constable have bandanas round their necks, and 
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that the magistrate who hears the charge has one in his pocket." 
Another prohibited article was Scotch whiskey, and Mr. Hume 
took again the occasion to inform the House that he had at that 
moment smuggled Scotch whiskey in his cellar, and he defied 
the whole power of the government to prevent his having it. 

These were, however, only luxuries. The case was much 
worse when it concerned the great articles of consumption 
among the people. Salt paid its duty of two-and-twenty times 
its value on fifty thousand tons annually ; but it was supposed 
that twice as much more was consumed which paid no duty at 
all, or only the moderate one which made the profit of the 
smuggler or the thief. Soap was smuggled to nearly as great 
an extent as salt. By this universal evasion, fraud, and vio- 
lence, the whole national character was perverted and de- 
graded. 

But even the spectacle in England was a harmless comedy in 
comparison with the results of this same system in Ireland. If 
armies of four or five hundred smugglers, supported by the 
population, fought pitched battles with the coast guard and 
revenue officers on the chalk downs of Sussex and Hampshire, 
and were not always defeated, there reigned all over Ireland, 
from Dublin to Kinsale, a state of actual civil war, which was 
waged by the peasantry, with horrible cruelty, by assassinations 
and savage deeds of violence that are still remembered with 
vivid force in that unhappy country, and which were met and 
repressed, so far as force could repress them, by equally exas- 
perating acts of legalized cruelty and military violence. Here 
it was the excessive duty on spirit that was intolerable to the 
population ; and yet this duty was but five shillings and six- 
pence on the gallon, while more than twice the charge was borne 
in England without serious difficulty. Financially, the result 
was, that about three million gallons paid the tax, and about 
seven millions were distilled and consumed in defiance of the 
law. Politically, the attempt to enforce the tax resulted in 
making Ireland more than ever a danger and disgrace to Great 
Britain. 

Such were some of the results of over-taxation and of an 
overstrained protective system. It is obvious that the very 
highest and most statesmanlike qualities were required in the 
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government that was to attempt the task of reform. But it is 
not to be supposed that this was the only field for the activity 
of reformers in the financial affairs of the country. The opera- 
tion of the taxes on the welfare of the people is only one side 
of financial science. The administrative system under which 
the revenue is collected and expended, if not first in actual im- 
portance, is certainly first in order of time among financial 
problems ; for it is useless to expect economy and foresight from 
a wasteful and blundering treasury, whose errors are not the 
mere mistakes of an incompetent chief, but are the inevitable 
result of false principles. 

It is absolutely impossible to furnish anything like a fair 
picture of the system under which the finances of Great Britain 
suffered at the beginning of this century. The student, who 
has labored month after month to comprehend it, turns away 
at last with despair, and abandons the attempt as not worth, 
even if successful, a tenth part of the mental effort that is 
required to fathom it. There was no beginning, no middle, and 
no end. There was a bottomless ocean of accounts, without a 
system, without connection, and without result. There were 
innumerable departments and bureaus, independent of each 
other, and accountable to no one. The mysteries of the ex- 
chequer were portentous. Few Englishmen, even then, had 
any conception what functions were exercised by such mediaeval 
creations as the Department of the Pells, the Pipe Office, and the 
Tally Court, the calm abodes of happy sinecurists, whose duties 
of inconceivable clumsiness had long been assumed by the Bank 
of England and other offices, but who were still permitted to 
perform by deputy an imaginary routine. If any one should 
still be unwisely curious to penetrate these forgotten absurd- 
ities, he must consult the reports of Parliamentary commis- 
sions from 1824 to 1834, which resulted in their abolition. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland had each its own exchequer, 
repeating these costly eccentricities inherited from the Middle 
Ages. 

Leaving this part of the investigation as of merely secondary 
importance, the main inquiry must be directed to the method 
of administering the treasury. This was an inheritance from 
Mr. Pitt. When he had remodelled, in 1787, the whole sys- 
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tem of English finance, his great object was, not only to re- 
store order and method where only confusion had existed, but 
to secure the ultimate redemption of the public debt. His 
idea seems to have been, that, if a sufficient portion of the per- 
manent revenue were to be set aside and appropriated by law 
to the payment of the annual interest and a certain part of the 
principal of the debt, the result would be, not only to simplify 
the accounts, but to furnish an additional guaranty for the 
national credit. He therefore divided the whole of the revenues 
of the country into two branches, applicable to two distinct 
classes of payments. The first comprised all the permanent 
taxes, united into one consolidated fund, and this was by law 
appropriated to the payment of the permanent charges of the 
national debt and the civil list. The second comprised the 
taxes voted by Parliament only for the year, and was left for 
the charges of the army and navy, and the civil expenditure of 
the government. 

Mr. Pitt's famous sinking fund was the supplement to this 
plan. His original scheme was, that one million sterling should 
be applied annually from surplus revenue, and should accumu- 
late at compound interest until the whole debt should be ex- 
tinguished. 

These large and ingenious arrangements answered all Mr. 
Pitt's wishes for the first five years. His success was such as 
to place him unquestionably at the head of all living statesmen. 
But then the French war broke out, and no possible financial 
scheme, except the simplest, could have resisted the pressure 
of the next twenty-three years. In a surprisingly short time 
all Mr. Pitt's elaborate structure crumbled to pieces. Yet not 
only he, but all his successors, clung to the hollow shells of the 
two funds witli an obstinacy as remarkable as their conduct of 
the war itself. For every new loan that was raised, Parliament 
carefully set aside some new tax to meet the annual charge, 
and appropriated it to the consolidated fund, as though that 
fund still had some inherent virtue which would insure the 
payment of the national obligations in case all the rest of the 
system should become bankrupt, or as though every tax, of 
whatever description, was not just as much pledged to the pay- 
ment of the interest of the debt as though fifty acts of Parlia- 
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ment had reasserted the fact. This, however, was only a cum- 
brous form of management. The sinking fund became a most 
pernicious burden on the nation. Every loan that was con- 
tracted, however ruinous the terms, was increased by the 
amount of a certain proportion of the whole, which was set 
aside as a part of the sinking fund. In other words, it was 
expected to pay off the debt by borrowing money at a time 
when the nation's credit was at its lowest ebb. Under this 
treatment, the sinking fund rapidly grew to gigantic propor- 
tions. It was perfectly evident that the debt also increased in 
a similar or a greater ratio ; but nevertheless the government 
actually introduced a measure, which became law, restricting 
the operation of the fund, on the ground that it would pay off 
the debt too rapidly. Nothing could shake the infatuated faith 
of the British people in the magical efficacy of these two funds. 
The argument against them was simply met by the assurance 
that, whether right or wrong, the confidence of the public and 
the respect of foreign nations was so largely founded on a belief 
in the efficacy of the system, that the national credit would not 
stand the shock of abandoning it. 

However effective this answer may have been during the 
dark years of the war, when the salvation of England depended 
on her credit, it seems as though the return of peace should 
have deprived it of further force. Yet the two funds continued 
to flourish with unabated energy. The original scheme of Mr. 
Pitt had long been lost, and little of his project remained 
except the names and the mistakes. The system had ceased 
to be comprehensible. The public accounts were a chaos, and 
the budget speeches seem really to have been made with the 
intention of adding to the confusion. 

Parliament never knew, nor could know, what was the exact 
relation between the income and expenditure of the year ; and 
when unreasonable radicals supplicated for a balance-sheet, 
they were answered as though such an innovation was big 
with revolutionary dangers. The fact of the total want of 
a balance-sheet seems to modern minds so incredible, that it 
may be well to quote a passage from the report of a select com- 
mittee on the public accounts, made to Parliament in 1822, six 
years after the time now spoken of. 
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" The principal and most prominent defect in the present form of the 
accounts is, that they neither do, nor can, exhibit any balance between 
the income and expenditure of the year. The income side of the 
account shows the amount collected from the subject and the amount 

paid into the exchequer within the year The expenditure-sheet 

has not been framed on this principle ; and, with respect to some of the 
chief heads of the service, such as the army and the ordnance, instead 
of containing a statement of the issues made from the exchequer, it 
gives the amount of payments by the distributing public officers, to 
whom the moneys required for their respective services are issued from 
the exchequer. The account of incomes and the account of expendi- 
ture, therefore, are accounts of different kinds, and no true balance can 
be struck by comparing them together." 

No man, whatever industry he might possess, could come to 
an undisputed conclusion upon the financial situation of the 
country. Mr. Hume stated, in 1821, and no less an authority 
than Mr. Ricardo indorsed the statement, that not only was 
there a difference of some millions between the budget and the 
annual accounts, in regard to the reduction of debt, but even 
on so simple a matter as the deficiency of the consolidated fund 
there were three public accounts, all signed by the same person, 
all relating to the same period, and all presenting a different 
result. 

If Mr. Hume, whose Scotch sagacity and indefatigable pa- 
tience have never been equalled, and Mr. Ricardo, who was the 
first political economist of his time, abandoned in despair the 
attempt to unravel the complications of the consolidated fund, 
which was then the principal part of the financial system, the 
chance is small indeed that any man in the present day can 
arrive at a better result. The budget speeches were almost 
silent in regard to it, and the information given by the official 
accounts was apparently only such as the humorous disposition 
of the public accountant incited him to furnish by way of a 
riddle for the amusement of over-zealous members of the House 
of Commons. If the difficulty even were explained, it is 
doubtful whether most people could understand the explana- 
tion. The nature of the fund has already been described. 
Certain taxes were appropriated to certain purposes. So long 
as the taxes were sufficiently productive for those payments, 
the system worked tolerably well. But there were sometimes 
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years when the taxes fell off, and their amount was not sufficient 
to meet the charges put by law upon the fund. When this 
happened, the government borrowed the amount of the defi- 
ciency from the Bank, pledging exchequer bills in return, and 
pledging the next quarter's receipts of the fund to meet and 
pay these exchequer bills. The deficiency meanwhile might or 
might not be reckoned as a part of the annual deficiency, or a 
deduction from the annual surplus. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer enjoyed a wide latitude of conscience on that point, 
and it was sometimes very convenient to be able to shut his 
eyes to a deficit of seven or eight million pounds, with which 
of course neither he nor the House nor the country had any- 
thing to do, since it concerned only the consolidated fund. 
The consolidated fund existed for the very purpose of providing 
for the national debt, without allowing the matter to enter into 
the range of common questions of supply. There was, there- 
fore, much to be said in favor of the official view of the ques- 
tion. 

But the transaction did not end always even here. The fund 
borrowed, as a sort of independent corporation, the amount of 
its arrears from the Bank. Let us suppose ten millions to have 
been borrowed in this way. The Bank received the taxes com- 
posing the resources of the fund as fast as they were collected. 
Let us suppose a quarter's income, or say eight million pounds, 
to have been nearly received, constituting the guaranty for the 
debt owed by the fund. The government now stepped in and 
borrowed this eight million for its immediate wants, thus exhib- 
iting the strange anomaly of first creating a fund for no other 
purpose than to secure the payment of debt, then allowing that 
fund to create a debt of its own, and, finally, itself borrowing, 
as an advantage to the public, its own money, which was already 
doubly pledged, and substituting its own bonds as the security 
for the security of the security for the national securities. 

Is it to be wondered at that the cleverest men in England 
were mystified when these transactions were put before them 
piecemeal in separate accounts, and they were asked to guess 
the riddle ? It was notorious, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself, whose experience at least was ample, did not 
understand the very explanations which he himself made to the 
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House, far less the accounts that came to him from his own 
department. The officers of the Exchequer openly confessed 
that they could not comprehend the accounts which they made 
out, and to which their names were signed. The public knew 
nothing but their taxes. 

There was another evil incident to this confused condition of 
the finances. The functions of the Exchequer were assumed 
by the Bank of England ; and in the absence of a powerful 
mind at the head of the government, the Bank had become 
almost the exclusive director of the financial policy of the 
country. The management of the Bank was not so remarkable 
for ability at this time as to make such an arrangement a great 
advantage. Mr. Bicardo went so far as to say that it was totally 
ignorant of the principles of political economy. When the 
House of Commons decided, in 1819, to return to specie pay- 
ments, the Bank presented a remonstrance which contained a 
remarkable paragraph, appealing to its duties to the community 
at large, " whose interests in a pecuniary and commercial rela- 
tion had, in a great degree, been intrusted to its discretion." 
This assumption of authority, on the part of a mere subordinate 
office, was treated by Mr. Peel as a melancholy truth, the fault 
of Parliament itself, and of the government which had thus 
allowed its functions to fall into the hands of a private corpora- 
tion. 

If an energetic reform was required in the system of taxation 
and in the administration of the public property, it was certainly 
not less necessary to subject the expenditure to the most rigid 
scrutiny. A thoroughly economical government is among the 
rai*est blessings ever vouchsafed to a nation, and a long period 
of war does not tend to teach or to encourage the habit of frugal- 
ity. Besides, the English system of government and of society 
was essentially an extravagant one, and only the most resolute 
popular opposition could make the ruling party conscious of 
this fact. 

There were two great branches in the national expenditure, 
which were about equal in amount. There was, in the first 
place, the regular annual interest on the national debt, funded 
and floating, which amounted to more than £30,000,000 ster- 
ling ; and this was, for the time, beyond the reach of economy. 
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But even here there was much to be done; It was necessary to 
fund a large amount of the exchequer bills. It was necessary 
to look sharply to the management of the debt by the Bank. 
Above all, it was the part of a good finance minister so to adapt 
his measures as to encourage popular confidence in the national 
credit, in order to hasten the moment when a reduction of in- 
terest should be possible on the most burdensome of the pub- 
lic securities. This in itself involved a whole system of finance, 
and demanded ability of the highest order. 

The second branch of the expenditure was divided into sev- 
eral heads. There were the civil expenses of government, the 
army, the navy, the ordnance, and a miscellaneous division 
which embraced a variety of appropriations as well for internal 
improvements as for other purposes. 

The most immediate want was, of course, a large measure of 
reduction in the armaments, to be followed by an elaborate 
reform in the various departments. During some years of the 
war, the expenditure on this account had risen to more than 
seventy millions, exclusive of foreign subsidies. The question 
of what should be the proper peace establishment was one of 
especial difficulty to a generation which had scarcely known 
any condition but that of war ; and it was made still more em- 
barrassing by the disturbed state of Ireland, requiring it to be 
treated like a conquered country, as well as by the immense 
colonial possessions of Great Britain, which seemed to demand 
protection on account of their exposed positions and the mix- 
ture of races. 

The civil expenditure of the government had also been 
allowed to flourish in unchecked extravagance during the war. 
There was a rich field for reformers and radicals in the extirpa- 
tion of those numerous sinecure offices whose quaint names and 
obsolete functions were little known to the public, except so far 
as the regular annual parliamentary accounts established the 
fact that there were still men who drew the salaries attached 
to them. The whole amount of the civil expenditure did not, 
indeed, form a very large proportion of the public burdens. 
Two or three million pounds covered the whole charge. But, 
large or small, it was too heavy for the tax-payers, who were 
justly indignant if a single shilling were unnecessarily added 
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to the enormous sum which they were obliged to pay. There 
was the more excuse for the most rigid economy, since the 
privilege of possessing a constitutional monarch and an aristo- 
cratic court was by no means obtained for nothing. His Maj- 
esty's household cost the nation more than a million sterling 
annually, with no visible return, since the King was blind and 
insane, and lived in close confinement at Windsor. How much 
the Prince Regent cost, Heaven only knows. He drew .£ 65,000 
a year by way of pension on the consolidated fund ; but as 
he was perpetually in debt, and as the country was perpetually 
called upon to pay his debts, it is not easy to discover where 
the expense ended. Besides the King and the Prince Regent, 
there were fifteen royal princes and princesses who drew pen- 
sions, varying from £ 35,000 downwards, from the consolidated 
fund alone, making an aggregate of rather more than £ 250,000 
annually, on account of the royal family ; in return for which 
the nation not only failed to obtain a magnificent court, but 
was obliged to satisfy itself with one which was particularly 
offensive to its tastes. 

It was, however, the British theory to pay public servants 
well, except where they were not paid at all. Perhaps noth- 
ing would have stung the average British mind more sharply, 
than the idea that the representatives of his country abroad 
were unable to maintain as high a scale of expense as those of 
France, Russia, and Austria. The example of Russia and the 
United States of America was of no effect, except to place 
those countries low in the British estimation. It was certain, 
however, that the gratification of this fancy added largely to 
the national expenditure ; not so much, perhaps, from the ac- 
tual salaries paid, as by the scale of expense which was encour- 
aged, and the habit of lavishing large sums for small objects. 
The most burdensome form in which this practice showed it- 
self was in the shape of pensions, superannuation allowances, 
and similar charges, either for life or in perpetuity ; which, con- 
sidering the fact that the salaries themselves were in most cases 
so liberal, seem to have been somewhat superfluous, and by no 
means calculated to impress any lesson of economy upon the 
servants of the crown. The precise amount of all the different 
classes of pensions after the war cannot easily be ascertained, 
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if, indeed, it is possible at all to collect them from the published 
accounts of so many various departments throughout the three 
kingdoms ; but they formed one of the most serious items of 
expense with which the government had to deal, and those con- 
nected with the army and navy gave occasion, in 1822, for an 
effort on the part of Mr. Vansittart to diminish their burden, 
which was the last of many financial operations effected by 
him, and which made his name long notorious. 

We have now passed in review, rapidly, and no doubt su- 
perficially, but at as much length as is possible, the financial 
difficulties with which England at the close of the war had to 
struggle, so far as they related to the revenue. It would have 
been fortunate for her if these had been the only evils be- 
queathed to her by the war. Serious as they were, although 
they demanded the most laborious attention, the exercise of the 
highest order of intellect, and the most resolute perseverance, 
there remained still another evil, which lay behind them all, and 
demanded an immediate remedy. 

Considering the length and the violence of the strain to 
which the resources of England had been subjected, it is rather 
a matter of surprise that her currency had not become utterly 
worthless, than that it should have suffered a certain degree of 
depreciation. The Bank had suspended specie payments in 
1797 ; but for more than ten years after that time the Bank 
paper remained on a par with gold, or at a very slight dis- 
count. It was only in 1809 that the price of bullion began to 
maintain itself at a permanently higher rate, which continued 
till the close of the war. In 1810, the average depreciation of 
the currency was 13J per cent. In 1814, it was 25 per cent, 
and this was its lowest point. In 1815 and 1816, the Bank 
paper gained credit, and averaged 16^ per cent discount. 

How far this depreciation was the cause of speculation and 
overtrading, it is difficult to prove. It is, however, agreed, that 
there was a very considerable rise in prices from 1812 to 1814, 
and that the country bankers undertook to do more business 
than their capital justified, on security that was of too fluctuat- 
ing a value to be safe. The consequence was, that when, in 
1814 and 1815, a reaction took place, first of all in the price of 
corn, and then in that of almost every staple article of trade, 
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there ensued a crash among the private bankers, accompanied 
by a collapse of their credit as banks of issue, which at once 
purged the circulation of a vast amount of paper, and substi- 
tuted that of the Bank of England in its place. But the relief 
thus given to the currency showed itself towards the close of 
1816 by the restoration of the Bank paper to a par with gold. 

Unfortunately, however, the mere fact that the Bank notes 
were of the same value as gold was by no means equivalent to 
a return to specie payments. The country had gone through 
a period of depreciation, and, if it was allowed to continue, 
was certain to be demoralized by it. Already the agricultural 
interest complained because the farms, leased at a time when 
corn sold at six pounds the quarter, could no longer be made 
to pay the extravagant rental thus fastened upon them. The 
business classes, the merchants, the bankers, the retailers, nat- 
urally timid in the face of measures likely to affect their in- 
terests, trembled with fear at the thought of commencing busi- 
ness upon a system entirely new to all but the oldest among 
them. Every month that the return to a specie basis was 
delayed strengthened the ultimate opposition to the measure, 
and encouraged the party which maintained that promptness 
was dangerous, and that it was necessary by act of Parliament 
to prevent the nation's too easy progress up an ascent so diffi- 
cult that few nations have ever succeeded in climbing it. 

The history of the process by which Great Britain succeeded 
at length in restoring its original standard of value is one so 
important, so instructive, but also so complicated and disputed, 
that it cannot be dealt with in a few sentences. It requires an 
entire chapter to itself. It called into full play the best ability 
in England, and for many years after the result was accom- 
plished a perpetual dispute was maintained in regard to its jus- 
tice and its effects. Among the many financial difficulties 
which surrounded the government of that day, this was the 
one which a high statesmanship would have considered the 
most pressing,' for it lay at the basis of all transactions involv- 
ing an exchange of values, as well between the government 
and its subjects as between every individual and his neighbor. 

With this last difficult problem of the currency our survey of 
the financial situation of Great Britain may be considered com- 
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pleted. Yet something remains to be said in regard to the 
men upon whom the vast labor fell of restoring order in the 
national affairs, and of creating the new formulas by which the 
economy of the nation was destined in the future to be repre- 
sented. For it is obvious that between such a condition as 
has been described and that which England enjoys at present 
there is not a difference of degree, but of kind. It is a com- 
plete revolution that has taken place, and not merely a modifi- 
cation. Only fifty years have passed, and there has been no 
break of continuity, but a steady and natural process of devel- 
opment has been always going on, always irresistibly tending 
towards one result, until at length we find that the principles 
upon which the government of England acts are the direct re- 
verse of those which it considered essential in 1816. Mr. Hus- 
kisson, Mr. Peel, and Mr. Frederick Eobinson were all in the 
government at the close of the war, and supported Mr. Van- 
sittart's measures so far as they were called upon to do so ; 
yet these were the very men by whom the subsequent policy 
was created and developed. There appears to be something 
that needs explanation in this curious copartnership. 

Lord Liverpool's followers comprised a considerable majority 
of the House of Commons, and usually followed their leader 
without useless remonstrance, wherever their orders directed. 
But nevertheless the government itself contained two classes of 
members so strangely differing in character that their success- 
ful co-operation may well be a matter of surprise. 

Lord Liverpool's own opinions were naturally sound and lib- 
eral upon economical questions, though he wanted the force of 
personal character to stamp them upon his administration. 
Nor indeed was there even in men like Lord Castlereagh, Mr. 
Vansittart, and Mr. Rose any such devotion to antiquated 
prejudices as might be supposed from the condition of the de- 
partments they directed. Mr. Vansittart was not a man gifted 
with the blind Toryism of Lord Sidmouth, or the narrow- 
minded perverseness of Lord Eldon. He was simply a thor- 
oughly incompetent mind. It would scarcely be worth the 
while to dwell upon his qualities at any length, if it were not 
that he was almost a perfect representative of the old school of 
financiers, — the school of Perceval and Addington, — a school 
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which had sprung from Mr. Pitt's side when his better days 
had passed, and which lent the influence of narrow minds to 
encourage and aggravate the mistakes of a great one. English 
finance has not even yet entirely cleared itself from the tradi- 
tions of this period. 

Mr. Vansittart had served long in the treasury, and had 
stored his mind with all the intricate knowledge of financial 
machinery that a laborious subordinate can always so readily 
learn. Mr. Pitt, no doubt, was an object of his unbounded ad- 
miration. But the qualities which he would admire in Mr. 
Pitt's mind would probably be precisely those which caused 
him, with all his genius, to create nothing which has endured. 
Men like Mr. Vansittart and his contemporaries in office 
thought it little that Mr. Pitt had aimed at magnificent re- 
sults, that his ambition led him into a superb attempt to pay 
off the national debt, and that to effect his purpose he had cre- 
ated, with scarcely any assistance from precedent, a great and 
admirable system where none existed before. What dazzled 
the eyes of Mr. Pitt's successors was, that the machinery in- 
vented by him was rich in detail and ingenious in expedients. 
That every loan should have its special tax, that every tax 
should go to a special fund, that each fund should be so con- 
structed as to balance and support the other, — that there should 
be wheels within wheels, and springs beneath springs, until the 
whole structure was elaborated to a point of theoretical per- 
fection, — this it was that seemed wonderful to the men that 
had seen its creation and had received it from the hands of its 
dying inventor. The results of such an education were most 
disastrous to England, for there arose a race of so-called finan- 
ciers ; — men who drew their political economy from the tradi- 
tions of the Exchequer, and their financial knowledge from the 
Stock Exchange ; men whose highest idea of a policy was the 
skill to place a loan at a half per cent better terms than its 
predecessor had obtained ; men who to effect this tried to 
mystify the public, and to avail themselves of all the compli- 
cations in which the official accounts were so rich ; men who 
in the struggle to obtain means for carrying on the war forgot 
that there were laws which regulated the limits of taxation, 
to go beyond which was a folly and a crime ; and finally, men 
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who, in their zeal to raise money, entirely disregarded the fact, 
that the first duty of a finance minister is to exercise some 
degree of economy in spending it. 

As a Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Vansittart's inca- 
pacity was scarcely a matter of dispute. But he possessed, 
from long experience, the kind of tact and business knowledge 
which gives men influence in the House of Commons, and fre- 
quently enabled him to meet with success the attacks of the 
Whig opposition. There was in his character a fund of good 
nature and a cordial indifference to abuse which attracted 
sympathy, and protected him when opposition members howled 
in his face, that " the present distresses were occasioned by 
having a miserable, miscalculating, puny Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who did not know the resources of the country, ow- 
ing to the ignorance and want of power of his little mind." 
Although a heavy burden to the Ministry of which he was a 
member, he long retained his office, and only retired to the 
honorable ease of the House of Lords in 1822, after having 
been ten years at the head of the finances. 

Of the liberal wing of the administration Mr. 'Huskisson 
was by far the ablest member, and indeed it is not too much to 
say that, within his own sphere of economical subjects, he was 
not surpassed by any man then in public life. The extent of 
his knowledge, the soundness of his judgment, the breadth of 
his views, and his natural instinct, leading him always to stand 
just so far in advance of his contemporaries as to inspire them 
with confidence in the safety and moderation of his guidance 
without obliging them to accept paradoxical or unpopular truths, 
— these qualities combined to give Mr. Huskisson a personal 
weight which only needed the support of high office to prove 
itself in great administrative reforms. But, unfortunately, he 
was no politician, and in consequence had so managed his party 
course as to throw away the power he had a right to claim, until 
at forty-six years old he still found himself buried out of sight as 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, when he might and 
should have been in a commanding position in the Cabinet. 

The political blunders of Mr. Huskisson had thrown a 
younger and much weaker man into the foreground. This 
was Mr. Frederick Robinson, the Vice-President of the Board 
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of Trade, who rapidly rose to be President of that Board, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Secretary for the Colonies, and 
Prime Minister. Mr. Frederick Robinson, Lord Goderich, or 
Lord De Grey and Ripon, by whichever name we may choose 
to call him, was a man of considerable abilities and a decid- 
edly liberal turn of mind ; but as a statesman he was particu- 
larly happy in having two great men at his side, Mr. Canning 
and Mr. Huskisson. With their assistance he accomplished 
great results, without it he found the burden of a high position 
intolerable. At the return of peace he was still in a subor- 
dinate office, but even there his influence was thrown, not 
without effect, on the side of progress and reform. 

It cannot be said that this was the case with Mr. Peel, who 
was the Chief Secretary for Ireland at this time. Mr. Peel's 
power consisted, not so much in the opinions which he held 
and advocated, as in his capacity for changing them at the 
right moment. Few statesmen of his rank have changed their 
political creed so much and on so many points ; perhaps not 
one has ever, like him, succeeded through all changes in re- 
taining popidar confidence and esteem. At the close of the 
war he was an extreme Tory ; and although he was ultimately 
influenced greatly by his association with Mr. Huskisson, it 
was a very long time before he became a convert to those 
opinions on questions of trade which have made his reputa- 
tion eclipse that of his teacher. It is one of the most curious 
facts of modern English history, that he who in 1817 was the 
ally of Lord Sidmouth and Lord Eldon should have become 
the disciple of Cobden and the model of Gladstone. 

The ablest of all the statesmen of this period was certainly 
Mr. Canning. But, unfortunately both for himself and for the 
country, Mr. Canning had allowed the wave of political success 
to sweep over him, and to carry Lord Castlereagh on its crest. 
It was not until Lord Castlereagh's death, in 1822, that Mr. 
Canning's influence obtained the control of the administra- 
tion, and began to set in action the progressive energies of 
the nation. 

All these men belonged to the Tory party. The old "Whig 
opposition had little to offer that was better, if so good, and 
what little it had was soon lost. The ablest of the Whigs in 
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the field of financial science was Mr. Francis Horner, who, as 
chairman of the famous Bullion Committee, had treated very 
roughly the strange absurdities of Mr. Vansittart. The report 
of that committee, of which he was for the most part the au- 
thor, was made in 1810, and in spite of the triumphant vote by 
which, in 1811, Mr. Vansittart carried his resolution, that " the 
promissory notes of the Bank of England have hitherto been, 
and are at this time, held to be equivalent to the legal coin of 
the realm," Mr. Horner's argument practically settled the 
question, and made his opponent's name an object of standing 
ridicule down to this day, — a result the more annoying, since 
Mr. Vansittart was not himself the real author of the resolu- 
tion. It is safe to say that, if Mr. Horner had lived, his influ- 
ence on the financial and commercial policy of England would 
have been very considerable ; but his death, which took place in 
1817, broke short a most promising career, and, combined with 
that of Sir Samuel Romilly, deprived the Whig opposition of 
all its best vital force. 

For it cannot be said that Mr. Henry Brougham's brilliant 
qualities at all supplied the place of Mr. Horner's sound intel- 
lect. Mr. Brougham busied himself with economical questions, 
as he did with every other topic ; but before and above all, he 
was a politician, and a selfish one. A man of far greater 
worth, from every point of view, was Mr. Ricardo, whose posi- 
tion as a member of Parliament often enabled him to infuse 
into the debates a spirit of philosophy which is rare enough 
in the best of legislative assemblies. He, however, did not 
enter Parliament till 1819 ; and his death, in 1823, took place 
before the new theories of internal policy were fairly developed. 
Another person, who came into public life at the same time, 
but whose career lasted through all the vicissitudes of free 
trade down to a very late day, was an eminently useful and 
energetic reformer, whom the English public laughed at and 
abused during his whole life, but discovered after his death 
to have been one of those rare, bold, indefatigable, and scrupu- 
lously honest characters, whose existence makes amends for a 
world of Parliamentary nobodies. This was Joseph Hume, — 
a thorn in the side of each successive Ministry, a sort of self- 
constituted tribune of the people, with an eye for abuses and a 
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tongue for dilating upon them that made him at once the ter- 
ror of ministers and of the House, which fled from his speeches 
with some reasonable excuse. Mr. Hume was, however, a man 
of broad and statesmanlike views, which is more than can fair- 
ly be said of Mr. Cobbett, who was even more active in his de- 
nunciation of the evils that were so strongly stamped upon the 
system of internal government. In fact, the popular feeling 
was too strongly directed upon political grievances to allow of 
its giving any deep attention to difficult financial and commer- 
cial questions, the connection of which with its own objects 
was not always obvious ; and popular orators, like Cobbett and 
Hunt, exercised only an indirect and very modified influence 
upon the development of those liberal and progressive econom- 
ical theories which neither Whig nor Tory could claim as ex- 
clusively their own property, but which each party made use 
of in its turn. 

Thus it will be seen how small was the number of promi- 
nent men who, in 1816, could exercise an influence in favor of 
reform. And in this respect it is only right to do justice to 
Lord Liverpool and Mr. Vansittart. Neither they nor their 
opponents considered finance as a field for party divisions. Mr. 
Vansittart's want was one of capacity, not of will. It is a cu- 
rious fact that he, though administering a system in which pro- 
tection was carried to absurdity, was yet in his opinions a free- 
trader, as was also Lord Liverpool. Both of them were far in 
advance on this point of the public opinion of their time ; for 
the popular wishes were solely directed on financial affairs to 
the reduction of taxation, and the knowledge of the theories of 
finance was extremely slight even among the wealthiest of the 
middle class. This was shown in regard to the income tax. 
Fifty years later the income tax was a popular measure, since 
it threw upon the holders of property a heavy burden which 
otherwise must have been borne by the poor. In 1816 the prop- 
erty tax was thoroughly unpopular, not only among the rich, 
but among the poor whom it relieved, and who actually allowed 
themselves to be persuaded that the heavy duties on corn, tea, 
beer, and tobacco were preferable to one which they did not 
feel. It was necessary, therefore, that the small body of politi- 
cal economists who saw in advance that free trade, whether 
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suitable or not for other nations, was the only possible policy 
for England, should begin at the very foundations, and educate 
even those for whose special benefit their measures would im- 
mediately operate. There was no basis of existing public opin- 
ion upon which they could stand. 

If, then, we attempt to sum up the results of this long inquiry 
into a condition of affairs now forgotten, we shall find that 
Great Britain, then a nation of twenty million inhabitants, was 
burdened with an annual charge of more than £ 30,000,000 of 
debt, to which was added more than <£20,000,000 of ordinary 
expenditure ; that her administrative system was in the highest 
degree cumbrous, expensive, and inefficient ; that her revenue 
was drawn indiscriminately from every available source, without 
regard to the disastrous results upon national industries and 
the national character, and in violation of all the acknowledged 
principles of political economy ; that her expenditure was ex- 
travagant, and without any sufficient check in public opinion ; 
that her currency was deranged, and the standard of value 
fluctuating in such a manner as to stimulate powerful interests 
into a resistance to any return towards the former specie basis ; 
that her principal officers were unequal to the effort which a 
return to sound financial and economical principles would have 
required ; that Parliament was, with the exception of a very 
few of its members, incompetent to deal properly with such a 
state of affairs, and too apt to be influenced by personal and 
political motives ; and, finally, that the people were themselves 
ignorant of the true nature of the difficulties under which they 
were laboring, and the few really progressive minds in England 
were obliged to trust to those natural popular instincts which 
in the end usually decide rightly in regard to the interests of 
the people. 

It was not surprising that some of the most patriotic and 
excellent Englishmen were in alarm lest their country should 
succumb under this accumulation of difficulties. And yet a 
few years of peaceful development enabled it to support the 
burden of the debt with an ease which is a just subject for 
pride ; it purged the administrative system of its abuses, and 
made it comparatively simple, economical, and efficient; it 
created a wholly new system of revenue, founded on sound 
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laws, and interfering to the least possible extent with the in- 
dustry and character of the people. If it has not restricted 
the expenditure, and reduced the debt so far as was possible 
and right, this is merely because the people themselves, in 
their wealth, became indifferent and extravagant ; it restored, 
without any concession to interested clamor, the ancient and 
only sound basis to the currency ; it educated a race of states- 
men who, in regard to economical subjects, were certainly not 
inferior to any in the world ; it placed in Parliament numbers 
of men who, whatever their faults may have been or may now 
be, were, and are now, better acquainted with those laws of 
financial science — ignorance of which has become inexcusa- 
ble in legislators — than the members of any other legislative 
assembly in Europe ; and, finally, it has diffused among the 
people a degree of acquaintance with the true bearing of their 
own interests, which has strangely modified their national ten- 
dencies, and will ultimately wholly break down the ancient 
barriers of insular prejudice and exclusiveness. 

The process by which these results have been effected, and 
the consideration of what has still been left incomplete, must 
be a worthy subject of careful study ; but it involves so great 
a variety of topics, and so wide a range of doubtful or dis- 
puted conclusions, that, unless rigidly restricted within the 
proper limits of the regions that belong purely to finance, the 
discussion would soon extend itself beyond any ordinary ca- 
pacity of endurance, and lose the interest which belongs to it 
of furnishing instruction to other nations which are placed in 
circumstances more or less similar. 
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A weird of explanation, and I close. I spoke of " Gov. Seward," 
" Gen. Cameron," &c, in my work, because I was compelled to study 
brevity ; and these happen to be the fewest letters wherewith I can 
distinctly indicate the statesmen referred to. Of Mr. Sewards, Mr. 
Camerons, &c, there are quite a number ; but the words " Gov. Sew- 
ard," " Gen. Cameron," " Gov. Chase," point unerringly and tersely to 
three of our eminent contemporaries. 

The history of our diplomacy, and that of our finances during the 
war, ought, doubtless, to be written ; I might possibly be induced to 
undertake them myself, but I did not see how to compress them, with 
all else that I would gladly have presented, within the two octavo vol- 
umes wherein I had engaged to write the story of our American Con- 
flict. I believe none of my competitors has attempted to do so. There 
are tributes to personal service to the nation during our great struggle 
which you could heartily render while I could not, deeming them unde- 
served. Whether you in your laudation, or I in my silence, would the 
more strikingly illustrate the " unfortunate habit " pf mistaking our 
own views respectively for those of the nation, is a matter not of fact, 
but of opinion ; so I close by subscribing myself. 

Yours, 

HORACE GEEELEY. 
New York, February 16, 1867. 



ERRATA. 

Page 381, line 4, for " Lord de Grey and Ripon," read " Earl of Ripon." 

" 491, line 20, for 29,000,000, read 67,000,000. 

" 498, line 37, for " ninety-four," read " ninety." 

" 499, line 16, for " twenty-eight," read " thirty-two." 

" 500, the third sentence of the second paragraph should read as follows : — 
" In Belgium, the roads were built and are managed by the government, and over 
them private corporations have no control ; in England, the government imposes 
certain specific conditions of travel," etc. 



